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SELECTIONS FROM THE "TEMPEST," 

Composed by Purcell. 

GENTLY TOUCH THE WARBLING LYRE, 

Gehikiahi, Harmonized by Dr. Hayes. 



MENDELSSOHN'S " ST. PAUL." 

Contributed by G. A. Macfarren. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

No. 17. — This short Recitative relates how- 
blindness fell upon Saul — how he was led into 
Damascus — and how, deprived of sight, he fasted 
for three days. Thus we are prepared for the 
penitential song which follows, by an account of 
the powerful impression of the marvellous reve- 
lation upon him to whom it was addressed ; and 
the purpose of the music is to break the effect of 
the otherwise too violent contrast between the 
solemn grandeur of the last Choral and the 
pathetic abasement of Saul's deprecation. 

No. 18. — Music possesses not a more perfectly 
beautiful example of the expression of intense, 
all-absorbing feeling, than this Air of Saul, who 
is represented as suffering, under the conviction 
of his past error, a sense of all the evil he has 
wrought — his enthusiastic nature being equally 
open to the new impulse as it has been to the very 
opposite emotions that have hitherto affected it. 
So is it ever with an ardent temperament, that 
there is no midway between conviction and dis- 
belief — there is no balancing of arguments, and 
growing into satisfaction as doubts become 
resolved ; indeed, there is no doubt, but only 
a feeling of is, or is not, either of which is para- 
mount until replaced by the other, and not the 
less likely to be so replaced because of its, for the 
time, absolute dominion. As zealous to oppress 
the Church even to extermination, so fervent is 
the converted persecutor in his desire to atone for 
the injustice he has committed ; but his repent- 
ance is that of a great and noble spirit, not of 
a fanatic, and in his condition of deepest humili- 
ation he still feels that the power he possesses 
must be spent in deeds and not in lamentations, 
and that, to merit the mercy for which he suppli- 
cates, his energy must be exercised, not in passive 
prayer alone, but in active endeavours to spread 
that belief through the world which now fills up 
his entire consciousness. 

What shall be said of the identification of cha- 
racter in the present song with that embodied in 
the former Aria ? This is, at most, matter of 
feeling, if not mere matter of speculation ; since, 
however, there can be no appreciation of a work 



of art, especially of musical art, without feeling; 
and, since the supremacy of our art consists in its 
various effect of suggestiveness upon various 
temperaments, it is not extravagant to trace 
a marked intention to this effect in the music 
before us, and, however such a reading of the 
composer's meaning may differ from the feeling 
of others, it is not irrelevant to express it. Chiefly, 
then, in the intensity of emotion which is here 
embodied, there appears to me an analogy with 
the fiery animation of Saul's first Air, seeming to 
be the same extreme of power differently applied. 
Thus much for the ideal treatment of the subject ; 
as to the means through which this is rendered, 
I suppose that the same style of harmony — that 
the same poignant effect of the instrumentation — 
that the same declamatory style (however different, 
in accordance with the sentiment, is the sustained 
continuous phraseology now employed from the 
rough broken exclamations of the other song) — 
that the same key, all serve to associate these two 
compositions : I would adduce also the same 
course of modulation in the passage beginning 
" Lord ! a broken heart," as that to the words, 
" Behold, they will not know Thee," but that 
this is the one prevailing thought, from which it 
seems to have been impossible for the composer to 
escape — which, like the " canker and the rose " 
of Shakspere, or the " moth and the star" of 
Shelley, in various expression constantly presents 
itself, as though the author believed that he always 
wrote it for the first and only time. 

We must all notice, and can only notice to 
admire, the exquisite beauty of the effect of the 
harmony of the second bar ; and the ingenious 
artifice by which the particular note that induces 
this effect — a note which is beyond the range of 
the vocal compass — is still made to assert its 
piercing prominence, when the voice enters with 
the phrase of the opening Symphony, is a happy 
application of a very rare mastery over the re- 
sources of the orchestra. In the passage to which 
I have before referred, as in the analogous passage 
of the other song, the omission of the bass in- 
struments throughout each phrase, save for one 
note only at the end of each, is another excellent 
effect, which proves how, by the husbandry of 
his means, a true artist can from the smallest draw 
the greatest results. The grand expansive cha- 
racter of the passage beginning from the words, 
" Then open thou my lips, Lord," is a truly 
noble conception, and the introduction of the 
brass instruments which shortly follows this, for 
the only time throughout the piece, gives a ma- 
jestic solemnity to the declamation of the words, 
" and my mouth shall show forth thy glorious 
praise," that, whether as a technical effect or as 
an illustration of the text, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. Yet another excellent instance of 
artistry is where we are disappointed of the per- 
fect cadence by the continuation of the bass note, 
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which induces the last repetition of the words just 
quoted, and which wonderfully enhances the force 
of their expression ; and again, the beautiful 
gradation by which the transition is made from 
the very different character of this important 
episode to the original feeling of the piece, that 
recurs with the resumption of the first idea (as 
though Saul were checked in his high resolves by 
a sense of his own unworthiness, while his errors 
are unforgiven, to accomplish them) is another 
point in the catalogue of excellence which can 
never be complete, so long as one may once more 
hear this Air, since each time to hear it is always 
to find new food for our admiration. 

No. 19. — The narrative is continued in a tenor 
Recitative of how a voice from heaven addressed 
the disciple Ananias, and this voice is represented 
by the soprano solo with an accompaniment of 
wind instruments in the same accent that marked 
the choral passages in the former scene where 
Saul experiences the preternatural manifestation ; 
but, while there is so much of similarity between 
the present effect and that before employed in 
a like situation, as to indicate the identity of the 
divine messenger, there is such modification of 
this effect as betokens the various circumstances 
under which, in the two instances, the words from 
heaven are announced. Saul, it is to be noticed, 
in the pride of his unbelief— in the height of his 
career of tyrannous persecution — is prostrated by 
a miraculous power, which, acting on his sanguine 
nature that is, possibly, predisposed by some 
vague forebodings, thus by violent means effects 
his conversion ; Ananias, on the contrary, is a true 
believer, and in meekness of spirit and purity of 
faith he receives the revelation as a gentle ex- 
pression of the peace and love in which already 
his heart is confident. 

No. 20. — It appears to be the purport of the 
present piece to carry out the idea of foreboding, 
or at least of predisposition, which is I think in- 
dicated in the very interesting episode, " But the 
Lord is mindful." Saul has been commanded to 
await in Damascus the coming of some appointed 
messenger who shall instruct him in the behests 
of heaven. Ananias is the chosen medium of 
the divine communication, and is already prepared 
to discharge his holy mission. The heart of Saul, 
chastened by the miracle he has witnessed, and 
purified by his term of prayer and fasting — his 
fiery passion subdued, but its fervid character not 
annulled — its impulses bridled, not deadened — 
overflows with thanksgiving for the hitherto 
unknown repose which now replaces its wonted 
excitement. The feeling of gratitude is, however, 
mingled with a deep sense of mystery, and with 
an earnest longing for the fulfilment of that des- 
tiny to which, however great the resignation of 
the new convert, his uncertainty in it upholds the 
eyelids of his expectation, denying sleep, but 
granting no gratification to the aching gaze. With 



a vague expectancy, but with a definite trust, his 
song of thanks is no outpouring of jubilant glo- 
rification ; it is the expression rather of a lowly 
spirit, which is all susceptible to the new influence 
that is to revive its active energies. The chorus 
in this piece may be supposed to embody the inner 
conviction, the unspoken thought, which, while it 
assures him, still stimulates his anxious apprehen- 
sion. The expression here is much more 
quiescent than in the previous Airs assigned to 
this character, but it is still embued with so much 
of secular feeling as denotes that, though his 
words, his thoughts, are addressed to heaven, 
himself is yet of the earth, and yet subject to 
human emotions. Not to speak of the phraseo- 
logy of the solo part, the choral portions of the 
movement, even though written in the ecclesias- 
tical form of a fugue, are strongly marked with 
this coloring to which I allude, that is to be traced 
in all the melodic progressions, and especially in 
the principal Subject, and, no less so, in the figure 
and in the distribution of the orchestral accom- 
paniment. A rare instance is this, and a success- 
ful, of the application of the fugal form to the 
purposes of sentiment ; and it proves the inde- 
pendence of genius, which is the master not the 
slave of forms appropriating any to the end 
required, and investing all with interest. 

The plan of this movement may be thus de- 
scribed. The opening solo of Saul is succeeded 
by a choral fugue, of which the theme is exten- 
sively elaborated. Closing in the fifth of the 
original key, the fugue introduces another short 
solo ; and this is succeeded by the second part 
of the fugue upon another subject, which is 
subsequently worked in combination with the 
former. 

This piece is of great value in the general 
effect, as it divides a long continuance of the 
narrative, and maintains our sympathy with the 
vitality of the subject, by keeping personally 
before us the chief actor in the history. 

No. 21. — The narrative, now recited by the 
soprano continues to tell how Ananias went to 
Saul ; and then, dramatically, the tenor, per- 
sonating Ananias, declares his divine commission. 
This introduces a long symphony representing 
Saul's restoration to sight, or rather the anxious 
excitement with which he submits to whatever in- 
fluence upon him Ananias exercises to effect this, 
and his rapturous exultation when, the new miracle 
accomplished, he feels the darkness to fall " as it 
were scales" from his eyes, and becomes again 
conscious of the brightness of heaven. When 
it is thus employed, the descriptive quality in 
music is one of the highest provinces of the art; 
how superior to the vulgar mockery (one can 
scarcely call it imitation) of objects and motions 
which is the utmost aim of many an unimagina- 
tive musician, can scarcely need to be suggested. 
Let us place this passage of comparatively cur- 
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sory interest and transient importance side by 
side with that to a somewhat analagous purport 
in the Creation, and if we be more startled with 
the effect of the latter, we must I think be more 
impressed, and certainly more exalted, by Men- 
delssohn's representation of the restoration of 
light than by Haydn's of its orgination ; and this 
results from the actual character of the one, and 
the ideal of the other conception, from the latter 
attempting to picture a thing, the former to em- 
body the effect of this thing upon our emotions. 
The soprano proceeds to tell of Saul's baptism, 
and then, after a short phrase for the orchestra, 
which anticipates the subject of the succeeding 
Chorus, of his determination to preach the gos- 
pel. Here the English version does a slight in- 
justice to the composer's design in giving the 
concluding words as if spoken by Paul, whereas 
in the original they occur according to the nar- 
rative form in the third person, since it has been 
the care of Mendelssohn throughout to distin- 
guish what is said from what is related, not only 
by the more emphatic style of declamation, but 
by employing a different voice from that which 
recites the narrative, to personate the characters 
whenever they are dramatically introduced. 

No. 22. — This final chorus of the First Part, 
being formed upon a passage in one of St. Paul's 
Epistles, may be regarded as illustrative of the 
last words of the foregoing Recitative ; and the 
anticipation in that place of its principal subject 
essentially associates the illustration with the 
text to which it is applied. 

The chief subject of this final movement is of 
a broad and massive character, and is announced 
by the full choir in simple counterpoint of note 
against note, with the forcible but not noisy ac- 
companiment of the string instruments only. 
At the words, " How deep and unerring," the vocal 
parts are divided in a series of responsive de- 
clamatory phrases, accompanied with a moving 
figure in the orchestra, which is now strengthened 
by the addition of some of the wind instruments. 
This Episode still maintains the grand character 
of the opening subject which presently recurs 
with admirable effect, being introduced, ac- 
cording to the composer's frequent and very 
felicitous manner, in such a way as to surprise 
the hearer, it being brought in, without a cadence 
in the key, upon the second inversion of the tonic 
harmony, so that we find it is already in progress 
before we are aware of its commencement ; and 
this successful artifice very greatly enhances its 
interest. Here follows a closely worked fugal 
point upon the words commencing " Sing His 
glory," in which the power of the orchestra is 
again further augmented, and the full comple- 
ment of instruments is for the first time intro- 
duced with a new idea, consisting of long mea- 
sured notes upon the word " Amen," which sub- 
sequently forms a counterpoint against the more 



rapid motion of the chief fugal subject. To con- 
clude, the original tempo (which has been ac- 
celerated during the development of the fugato 
up to the point where the "Amen" commences) 
is resumed with another recurrence of the open- 
ing Subject, which brings the movement and the 
part to an end, with truly majestic grandeur. 

The whole of this is written with great freedom, 
evincing both inventive fluency and masterly 
skill ; of great importance to the general effect 
is the gradual addition of more and more in- 
struments to the score, which constantly renews 
the excitement of the hearer, and gives an extra- 
ordinary power to the broad and simple con- 
clusion. If not the grandest piece in the entire 
Part, (and with the chorus, " Rise up and shine," 
in our memory, no one can feel that it is so) this 
Chorus is still a very fine composition, and one 
that closes the first division of the oratorio with 
appropriate dignity. 

The work here naturally divides itself at the 
completion of one distinct portion of the subject; 
we have seen the condition of the Church, and 
the state of popular feeling with regard to it at 
the period of St. Paul's entry upon the scene of 
history ; we have seen him active in the persecu- 
tion of the Christians ; we have seen his career 
of oppression suddenly checked by miraculous 
intervention ; we have seen that he is the destined 
agent of heaven to display the light of truth 
throughout the world ; we have seen his repent- 
ance, his thanksgiving, and his great resolve to 
discharge his holy and glorious commission ; the 
conversion is completed, and the subsequent 
portion of the Oratorio exhibits the hero as the 
Apostle in the exercise of his sacred function ; 
his own words, in the last chorus, most eloquently 
declare his purpose, and we are now prepared for 
his entry upon a new field of action. 

(To be continued.) 

THE " MUSICAL TIMES" THREATENED WITH 
GOVERNMENT PROSECUTION. 

" Inland Revenue, London. 
" Mr. J. A. Novello. " 8 May, 1854. 

" Sib, — I am directed by the Commissioners of this Board 
to communicate with you respecting a paper entitled the 
Musical Times, printed and published by you, some un 
stamped copies of which have been brought under their 
observation. As this paper contains news as well as prin- 
cipally advertisements, and is published at intervals of less 
than 26 days, it is a newspaper liable to stamp duty, and 
for every copy printed upon unstamped paper a penalty has 
been incurred. I shall be happy to submit to the Board 
any explanation you may think proper to offer upon the 
subject. " I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

" J. TlMM, 

" Solicitor of Inland Revenue." 

The above letter will clearly shew that no publication, 

however humble, can escape the repressive influence of 

the stamp laws, if by good management and usefulness it 

obtain an extensive circulation. 

The object of Mr. Timm's communication is to prevent 
the Musical Times from appearing so often as once a fort- 
night, and he also objects that too much musical inform- 



